OBSEERVATIONS 


ON THE 
ADVANTAGES ARISING TO Til: PUBLIC 
FROM 
G OO: O AW M£ 
PARTICULARLY, 


Of the uT1LITY of a ſhort and eaſy COMMUNICATION 
between the FriTus of Foxrn and CLyDE; with 
Remarks on che preſent Roads leading to Glaſgow. 


I. is a maxim well eſtabliſned by political enquirers, 


that the power of nations, other circumſtances be- 


ing alike, is always in proportion to the number of 
their inhabitants, and the abundance of their wealth. 
Thoſe nations that ſtill remain in their firſt ſtate of 
nature, and ſubſiſt alone by hunting, are of all others 
the moſt thinly peopled. Iſlanders, who ſubſiſt entire- 
ly by fiſhing, inhabited only the ſea-coaſts; their inter- 
courſe with the internal parts of the country, almoſt 


void of inhabitants, could be little, or none at all; and 


public roads, a- croſs the country, at ſuch a period, could 
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not be any object of their attention. Paſturage, by in- 
creaſing the ſuſtenance and number of animals on which 
mankind ſubſiſt, increaſes their numbers. 
Agriculture, for the ſame reaſon, ſtill furcher contri- 
butes to render a country populous. 
And laſtly, Trade, by bartering manufactures far 
food, the labour of the hand for the fruits of the earth; 
will, to an inconceivable degree, ſuper-add population 
to a well-cultivated country. And increaſe of opulence, 
as well as of people, attends an increaſe of trade, as our 
own and every other commercial nation evinces. There- 
fore, whatever facilitates our trade, and has a tendency 
to inlarge it, deſerves univerſal encouragement. | 

That turnpike roads, judiciouſly made, and free of 
every heavy pull che natural ſituation of the country. 

can admit of, and in the ſhorteſt direction poſlible, con- 

ſiſtent with a level, from one manufacturing town to 


another, and from the moſt commodious ſea- port towns = 


on the one ſide of an iſland, to thoſe on the other; that 
ſuch roads have a preat tendency to facilitate and in- 
creaſe the commerce, and conſequently to add to the 
riches and population of a country, will evidently ap- 
pear from a due attention to the following particulars. 

There is no part of the iſland of Great Britain where 
the caſt and welt ſeas come ſo near each other as be- 


tween the rivers Forth and Clyde; and by the new line 
of road propoſed by Meſſ. Barry and Shepherd, the pet 
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of Broomilaw and the port of Carron will be only di- 
fant a little more than meaſured miles. 
From Glaſgow to Lonehead turnpike the road will 
be ſhortened above five miles to Borrowſtounneſs, and 
as much to Carron, and freer of pulls than that by 
Kilſyth; and by the new road from Carron- Wharf 
(formerly Quarol Shore) to Lonehead turnpike they 
will gain above two miles more than by the old road 

leading through the town of Falkirk. 

By chis ſhort and commodious conveyance from eaſt 
to weſt, the inhabitants of this part of the country, the 
gentlemen on this line of road, as well as thoſe that lye 
contiguous, have great advantages over the reſt of the 
kingdom for improving their eſtates, as many new ma- 
nufactories may be eſtabliſhed from the convenient ſi- 
tuation of importing their raw materials, at the cheap- 
eſt rate, from every kingdom in the world that we have 
any communication with, either by the eaſt or weſt ſeas, 
and exporting their manufactures in the ſame manner. 
The great plenty of different ores, with which this 
kingdom abounds in all its hills and mountains, will, in 
time, be the foundation of many uſeful and valuable 
manufactories, ſuch as the Carron company; as that 
whole ridge of hills 'ying above Falkirk, and that 
extend along this line of road, by Cumbernauld to 
Glaſgow, abounds every where with great plenty of the 
fineſt coal, lime, and iron ſtone, A ſituation: vaſtly ſu- 
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perior to any one in Great Britain, particularly for thoſe 
manufactories of Birmingham and Sheffield, as well as 
every manufactory of iron, ſuch as nails, hoes, &c. &c. 
for North America, the Weſt-Indies, and London 
markets; they having, in the central part of that road, 
ſome of the fineſt ſmith-coals that is to be met with in 
any part of Britain; and from the large lochs, that 
are in ſome of thoſe high grounds, ſufficient quantities 
of water may be conveyed, and formed into dams, for 
the uſe of ſlit- mills and forges, with a fall of 30, 40, 50, 
or 60 feet of perpendicular height, if thought neceſ- 
ſary. There is nothing in ſuch a noble ſituation wanted, 
bur a proper attention of the proprietors of thoſe lands 
to their own intereſt, by making that road the beſt and 
moſt commodious the ſituation of the country can ad- 
mit of for heavy and broad-wheeled waggons, and pro- 
per encouragement to manufacturers to ſettle with 
them; and, by adding a colony of inhabirants to their 
eſtares, will double, triple, and quadruple their value, and 
adorn them with towns and villages; by which theſe 
barren grounds, which at preſent are of little value, will 
riſe ſuperior to the fineſt lands in the vallies. As their 
ſituation for the above-mentioned manufactories are 
vaſtly ſuperior to any other, from the convenient water- 
falls, that are almoſt every where to be found, for the 

uſe of their mills and forges, by which means thoſe al- 

moſt barren hills, in half a * may be cultivated | 


ES ] 

| like a garden; as has happened to thoſe parts of Lan- 
caſhire and Yorkſhire, where the Flemiſh firſt ſettled 
their woolen manufactories, meerly from its ſituation for 
rivulets and falls of water, for the purpoſes of their ful- 
ling and freezing mills, they made choice of a barren 
hilly country, and, in its natural ſtate, is no better than 
that which in Scotland lies from Crawfordjohn to Lead- 


hills and Moffat; and could never have been improven 
by the farmer, as the expence would have been too great 


for any thing it could poſſibly produce: but by letting 
it out in ſmall parcels to the manufacturers, on feus or 
leaſes upon lives, they, for their conveniency and a- 
muſement, have incloſed and cultivated theſe barren 
hills and mountains, which for ever muſt-have conti- 
nued 1n their natural ſtate, but are now adorned, with 
trees and incloſures, and many of them ſo agreeably 
interſperſed with houſes and gardens, that thoſe hills, 


for mules together, appear as one continued village. 


The country referred to in Lancaſhire is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rochdale, Reſindale, Wierſdale, Heſling- 
den, Burnley, and Cowan; in Yorkſhire, in the neigh- 

bourhood of Hallifax, Huthersfield, Bradford, Keithly, 
and on Blackſtone Edge down to Sirbey-brudge. This 
barren and bleak country plainly evinces, that ſituation 


for the purpoſes of different manufactories is of more 
real value to the proprietors than the. fineſt grounds in 


| their: vallies. 
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Therefore every landed gentleman and lover of b 
country, and who conſults his own intereſt, and wiſhes 
to add a value to his eſtate, and perpetuate the ſame 
to his poſterity, will on every occation exert himſelf in 
promoting every thing that has the leaſt tendency to 
encourage the manufactories of his country, or eſtabliſh 
new ones, as they muſt naturally bring alongſt with 
them an increaſe of uſeful inhabitants to the king- 
Though every great improvement in commerce 
may feem, at firſt, chiefly to affect the mechanic, the 
manufacturer or the merchant, yet much of the advan- 
tage 1s ultimately derived to the landed gentleman, 
fince they who conſume manufactures, or export the 
productions of his land, have, in many inſtances, a- 
bove ten- fold inhanced its value. And it has been 
proved by many able writers, that the national ſucceſs 
of commerce more deeply concerns the landed gentle- 
man than the merchant himſelf; as the merchant at 
any time can remove with his effects, and try his for- 
tune in a more advantagious ſituation; while the land- 
ed gentleman is bound down to the ſoil, and cannot 
remove his eſtate though the perſons are gone who uſed 

to conſume its produce. 
It is obvious that good roads have à tendency to ad- 
vance and perpetuate the value of eſtates, near which they 
paſs, by making it the intereſt of the gentleman, the 


= 3; 
manufacturer, and the merchant to dwell together in the 
fame country, and enabling them mutually to ſupply 
each others wants. From this connection a thouſand 
reciprocal advantages ariſe, which ought to baniſh all 
jealouſies or apprehenſions of contending intereſts from 
the minds of thoſe whoſe intereſts are inſeparable. 

Theſe roads are alſo directly advantageous to the 

landed gentleman many ways. 

They give diſtant eſtates the opportunity of an eaſy 
and cheap communication wich large towns and ſea- 
ports. And the value of all lands, where the ſoil is 

equal, decreaſes in value according to its diſtance from 

the place where its produce is conſumed or exported. 

Therefore every method of leflening the expence of 
conveying its produce to the places of conſumption 
muſt add a value to an eſtate. And as good roads 
are capable of reducing carriage one half, even in turn · 
Pike · roads, that are injudiciouſſy made, it muſt be 
much more to thoſe parts of the country chat are im- 
SE cont —bes rr 
brought on horſcback. Therefore every eſtate thro' 

_ which a commodious turnpike paſſes, 8 the diſtance 
of twenty miles from a conſiderable manufacturing 

_ town, or ſea- port, are by this means as if they were 
brought within eight or ten miles, as the preſent ex- 
pence of carriage is no more than what was formerly 


paid for that diſtance of a bad and unpaſſable road, 
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and fo in proportion for every eſtate on that line of 


road, or that may ly contiguous to it. By this means 


the heavy and bulky articles, ſuch as timber, coals, 
and ſtone that were formerly excluded (by the impaſ- 


ſable and heavy pulls of the natural roads, which were 


generally choſen over every hill in the direction,) may 
now become articles of commerce, a circumſtance of 
ſo much importance to many eſtates, that from an un- 


favourable ſituation, with reſpect to carriage, has often 


prevented many of thoſe commodities from being of 
real value to their owners. 


And it is beyond all diſpute, that every country will 1 
have a ſuperiprity in commerce which can afford to 


ſell its products and manufactures at the loweſt price. 


Thoſe who can lay in their raw materials, be furniſh- 


ed with plenty of food and fuel, and carry their goods 


to market at the leaſt expence, can afford to ſell them 
the loweſt; and therefore may always have the prefe- || 
rence, where they are not kept out by force. And it 


is plain, that all theſe conſequences do in a great mea- 
ſure depend upon the cheapneſs of carriage, raw mate- 


574 and food, and manufactures N being all affected 


OsskRvATIONS on the preſent TURNPIKE-ROADs lead- 


ing from GLascow, ſhowing how much they cramp 
the MANUFACTURER and MERCHANT, in their trade 
and commerce; the probable reaſons why the con- 
MISSIONERS were led to carry them in ſo diſadvan- 


tageous a direction; with the cauſe of their being 


ſo ſoon broken and c out of repair. 


IT is not many years ago ſince our trade and com- 
merce introduced the uſe of wheel. carriages, for tranſ- 
porting the produce of our eſtates in exchange for the 
labour of the mechanic and manufacturer; during its 
infancy, raw materials, food and fuel were uſually 
brought on horſe back. The communication from the 
country to the different towns, and from one town to 


another, were generally choſen by the farmer and car- 
rier over hills, and alongſt the higheſt parts of the 


champaign grounds; the country being uncultivated, 


and having no drains to carry off the moiſture, the fin- 


eſt grounds in the bottom and holms were then boggy 


and marſhy, and therefore not eligible for the travel- 
ler to go in ſuch a direction. 


The law, before application was made for turnpike 


roads, ordained all high-ways to be at leaſt 20 feet 


wide, which was ſufficiently wide at that time for the 


ſummer ſeaſon. As the whole country was open, after 
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the crop was ſeparated from the ground, they could 
leave the high road at pleaſure, and follow any directi- 
on that was more commodious; there being no carts 
and waggons at that time, the whole produce. being 
carried on horſeback, and twenty feet was then ſuth- 
cient to let a coach or rider paſs carriers horſes, or hor- 


ſes loaded with grain. That old law ſtill continues, as 


to the breadth of country roads, but at this period it 
wants greatly to be amended, as 40 feet is not now 


more commodious for the country chan 20 feet was at 


the time it was made. 


The increaſe of our commerce introduced wheel. 
carriages, chat, while the country was open, could paſs 


along in many different roads in the ſame direction; but 


by incloſing of eſtates they were confined to a very nar- 
row compaſs, which very ſoon rendered thoſe roads un- 
paſſable. The ſtatute work in ſome champaign coun- 
ties, by the attention of the gentlemen, as in Fife-ſhire, 
has anſwered every purpoſe of its intention; but in the 


neighbourhood of great cowns, and in pariſnes thinly 


peopled, clay grounds and materials at a conſiderable 
diſtance, and the communication leading through- 
them between two conſiderable towns, it was impoſ- 


{ible chey could make roads fit to ſupport ner car- 


riages. | 


The great roads having become almoſt unpaſſable, 


and e advanced the * of carriage, and Pro- 
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duced many diſappointments of food, fuel, goods, and 
raw materials to the merchant and manufacturer, made 
it abſolutely neceſſary for them to apply to Parliament 
for road bills, which were deſcribed to go in the old 


direction. 


Ihe old line of ad when it was firſt formed was 


judicious, and the only poſſible way that individuals 
could have intercourſe with each other. But what was 
proper in the ſtate of a country uncultivated, and al- 
molt void of trade and commerce, was very injudici- 
ous and improper of late years, when both were arriv- 
ed to a conſiderable height. 
Ihe improvement of lands by incloſing chem, has, 
in many places, doubled and tripled their value to the 
owners, and are a great ornament to a country, but 
have had very bad effects in the direction of the roads, 
in many places. For the ſake of ſtreight lines, and to 
make ſquare incloſures, they have carried the road for 
ſome hundred yards along the ſide of a riſing ground, 
or on the top of a ridge, and then turned it down a 
very ſteep hill, at a right angle, along the ſide of an 
incloſure, for a very conſiderable diſtance; and beſides 
the bad pull produced they added to the length of the 
road, as the two ſides of a right angle is to the baſe, 
which was the old direction of the road for time im- 
memorial. Thoſe gentlemen never apprehended the 
2 chey were * their country which 2 
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ence has ſince taught them, that every heavy pull thus 
induſtriouſly made on any principal road, in the diſ- 
tance of 8 or 10 miles, was cramping the merchant 
and manufacturer, by increaſing the price of carriage 
one penny per hundred weight, on all goods, raw ma- 
terials, &c. as is evident from the preſent prices of car- 
riage paid on the different turnpike- roads leading from 
Glaſgow, at that diſtance. In this ſituation were ma- 


ny parts of the principal roads in Scotland when the 


gentlemen applied to Parliament for turnpikes. 

The commiſſioners reſiding on their eſtates, and 
many of them having no occaſion to travel through 
England, or be acquainted with the commiſſioners in 
that country, where turnpike-roads had taken place 
many years before. ours, and trom them might have un- 
derſtood the ſpirit of che law, and the powers with 
which they were veſted, viz. That places mentioned in 
road bills of being carried by and through, were only 
deſcriptive of the country through which ſuch roads 
were to: be carried; but the power of deviation, and to 
render them the moſt commodious for carriages and the 
purpoſes of trade and commerce, was ſolely in them, 
and chat they had powers of purchaſing lands any 
where in chat direction to render chem moſt uſeful. to 
the public. 

The commiſſioners in this country, not underſtand: 
ing the ſpirit of the road law, apprehended they were 
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obliged to keep ſtrictly to the old line of road mention- 


ed in the bill, at leaſt as near it as poſſible; and by the 
many hills and heavy pulls in the preſent turnpike- 
roads, the price of carriage is near double what it ought 
to be, if ſuch roads had been carried level, and in the 
ſhorteſt direction. 

The Lords of Council and Seſſion, ſo late as 1762, 
appear to have been as little acquainted with the ſpirir 
of that law as the commiſſioners; for by a decreet paſ- 


ſed on the Cumbernauld-road, they oblige it to be car- 


ried in the old direction, and up the Hole-brae, a ſteep 
hill, from 500 to Goode, of which 70 to 80 ui 
ſes one in three, and, on an average, the whole one in 
five; and from the deep: glens or gullies on one fide, 
the direction is fixed to the preſent line it is carried in. 
However, their Lordſhips, in July 1765, upon a 
ſuſpenſion being raiſed by one of the truſtees about the 
directions of the road leading © through Soutriehill by 
“ Channel-kirk, Greenlaw, and Antenshill, to the ſide 
of Tweed oppoſite to Coldſtream.“ — 
fed that the complaint was incompetent before the 
Court of Seſſion. The act of Parliament has expreſsly 


declared; © That if any perſon, or perſons, ſhall think 


** him. or themſelves aggrieved by any order or other 


60 proceedings of the ſaid truſtees, it ſhall and may be 


* Jawful for him or them to appeal to the juſtices of 


_ of the county where the co 
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< ariſe, in their general quarter-ſeſſions aſſembled, and 
* are hereby authorized and impowered to hear and 
determine the matters in diſpute, and whole order 
« thereon ſhall be final and concluſive.” Under the au- 
thority of this ſtatute, the truſtees plead the incompe- 
tency of their Lordſhips juriſdiction, as the objection 
ſeemed to be clearly founded in the words of the clauſe 
above recired; and obſerved that the duration of the 
act of Parliament was only for the {pace of e one 
years. 

Now, if it was in the power of every perſon, who 
chuſed to ſet up his private judgment in oppoſition to 
that of the majority, to make that the ſubject of a te- 
dious litigation before a court of law, the period of the 
act of Parliament would expire before half of the 

purpoſes of it could be fulfilled; and that the juſtices 
of the peace, acquainted with the characters of the 
people in the country, and reſiding upon the ſpot, are 
certainly the moſt competent judges in controverſies 
which are purely local, and not involved 1 in any nice in- 


tricacies of la v. 
They likewiſe 4208 chat the difference of opinion 


amongſt truſtees, acting under the authority of an act 
of Parliament, is ſuch a matter of diſpute as can be 
judged of by any court whatever. 

The Noblemen and Gentlemen, intruſted with this 
execution of the act for repairing turnpike-roads, are 


ns ) 

truſtees for the public in chat matter, and are bound to 
anſwer to the public for their conduct. But it is in the 
power of no court to direct them in their conduct, as 
to determine in any difference of opinion that may be 
amongſt them; and when they happen to differ in opi- 
nion, as to the propriety of any meaſure, it is the ma- 
jority of voices that can only determine what is to be 
done. And further obſerved, that it was not uncom- 
mon for truſtees appointed by the deeds or ſettlements 
of private perſons, for the management of eſtates, 
or the execution of other pieces of buſineſs, to differ 
in opinion amongſt rhemſelves, as to the execution or 
_ adminiſtration of what is committed to them; but ic 
was never known, that one of ſuch truſtees, or a 
minority of them, did ever attempt to ſuſpend the 
execution of 1 was reſolved upon by a majori- 
ty, upon the ground of the reſolution taken being 
improper or inexpedient in the execution of the 

truſt: If any ſuch attempt was to be made, the action 
would be moſt juſtly thrown out by the courts of law, 

as reſpecting a matter not the ſubject of juriſdiction. 


For as the truſter had committed the execution of the 


truſt to a certain number of perſons choſen, it is they 

only that could judge of what was fit to be done, and 
when they differed in opinion, the majority muſt de- 

termine, when no other 82 was made in che 
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The ſame thing muſt undoubtedly hold in the pre- 
ſent caſe, and there is the higheſt expediency in it; 


for, where the truſtees are ſo numerous, if difference 


of opinion was to be made the ſubject of law proceed- 
ings, it might often prevent the execution of the truſt 


altogether; and, at any rate, it would frequently create 


the greateſt embaraſſment in matters of this kind. 
The Lords having conſidered the bill, anſwers, re- 


plies and duplies, they refuſed the bill. 


By this incomperency of the Court of Seſſion, to 
judge in road bills, the commiſſioners will find Aa 
ſelves veſted with full powers for making every new 


road in the moſt commodious manner, and likewiſe of 


altering the direction of thoſe heavy pulls in the pre- 


ſent roads, that, for many years paſt, have been like a 


mill-ſtone about the neck of the merchant, manufactu- 
rer, and mechanic, by paying near a double price for 
carriage of food, fuel, and raw materials; and his ma- 
nufactures loaded in the ſame proportion in going to 
market, which mult be a great draw back on his pro- 
fits, and greatly cramp the intention of his trade, by 
bringing them to market with ſo much expence, and 
give our rivals great opportunities of underſelling us. 

But as it has been already ſhown, that the intereſt 
of the landed gentleman, the merchant, and manu- 
facturer are inſeparable from the many reciprocal ad- 
vantages of ſupplying each others wants, and that eve- 


y 


ry thing that promotes and increaſes the trade and ma- 
nufactures of a country, adds a value to the landed in- 
tereſt thereof, and by making that ſituation the moſt 
commodious for their reſiding and dwelling amongft 


them, will likewiſe perpetuate the value to their poſ- 


terity. 


undoubtedly ariſe to the public, from the intended 
road, as ſurveyed by Meſſ. Barry and Shepherd, as alſo 
in altering the direction of the old ones in the ſhorteſt 
and moſt commodious line poſſible, free of all heavy 


pulls, that, we preſume, an attentive conſideration of 
them muſt convince every one that they infinitely out- 


weigh all the inconveniencies that can be ſuppoſed to 
attend it. And it is to be hoped, every friend to his 


country will be cautious of giving weight to trivial in- 


conveniencies, in oppoſition to improvements, that are 
of ſuch importance to the country, eſpecially at a time 


when our manufacturers are ſuffering for want of the 
uſual demand for their goods, and when ſeveral rival 
nations, as well as our own colonies, are availing them 


ſelves of this opportunity to ſeduce our workmen, in 
many branches, to leave the country, and contribute 
to the ſupport of theſe alarming competitors. 

We ſhall therefore point out the objections to the 
preſent line of roads leading from Glaſgow, and de- 
ſoribe the manner in which they may be remedied. 
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From the turnpike· gate at che Gorbals to the turn- 


pike at Paiſley is almoſt a dead level, and no pull any 


where to be found that might not be reduced to i foot 
at 30 or o, by leading the direction of the road a 
little to the ſouth of the preſent one, on the level 
ground, at the foot of the hills where the preſent road 
paſles over. Bur by following the old line of road, it 

paſſes over four hills, three of which have a very conſi- | 


derable pull on borh ſides. 


By this means the price of carriage is at 5d. per 


hundred to the molt conſiderable manufacturers, who. 
employ them daily, and to others at 6d. which, for the 


diſtance of eight miles upon a level road, ought not to 
exceed 3d. per hundred, - 
Therefore three pulls, on a very public turnpike- 
road, of eight miles, colts the public near 1 penny per 
hundred for each pull, and affects food, fuel, raw ma- 


terials, and goods to the individuals of Paiſley and mer- 


chants of Glaſgow near one half of additional carriage, 
and, upon a very moderate com nn muſt be near 


two thouſand pounds a-year. 


The road from Glafgow to its ports, 18 neceſſary 
ro convey goods for exportation, in the ſummer, when 
the river is very low, and in the winter, when it is frozen 
up; and at all times conſiderable quantities, that could 
not be got ready to go by water along with the princi- 
pal parts of cheir cargoes; and rather than looſe the op» 
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portunity of a ſhip going to a particular Iſland or river 
in America, the merchant chuſes to ſend them by land- 
carriage, although at a much greater expence. 

| Thar part of the road to Croſshill is very good, and 
no pulls of any conſequence, that cannot eaſily be re- 
medied, and at a very ſmall expence. But from that to 


Port- Glaſgow is one continuation of aſcents and de- 


ſcents, for the ſpace of ſix or ſeven meaſured miles; by 
which the merchant and manufacturer pays after the 
rate of 15 d. and 16d. per hundred, and if it had been 
carried in a proper direction, from Croſshill to join the 
old road along the river, it ought not to exceed 8d. 
or 9d. and is not at a greater diſtance than Carron, on 
which road, when made, all goods may be carried to 
Glaſgow for 8d. and back carriage at 6d. 


But the paying near double what that length of road 


ougght to be is a matter worthy of their attention, as 
that additional ſum muſt be very conſiderable in dry 
ſeaſons and in hard winters. And we preſume, that the 
noble Peer, who was miſled in its preſent direction, will 
chearfully contribute to the relief of the town of Glaſ- 
gow and its ports. 

It may alſo be obſerved upon the two roads leading 
from Glaſgow to the ſhire of Ayr, che one by Nielſon, 
and the other by Pollock, that notwithſtanding the 


Toll-bar on the former has been removed, for theſe two 


years paſt, to induce carriers to go that way, yet there 
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is ſcarcely a loaded cart, in the whole ſeaſon, which paſſes 
that way to Kilmarnock, Irvine, or Ayr; they rather chuſe 
to pay the toll in the Pollock road, than go free by Niel- 


ſon; becauſe the pulls are more gentle and gradual on 


that road than the other, and ſind from experience, that 


every ſingle horſe- cart can draw two hundred weight, 


and double ones four, with more eaſe to themſelves; 
therefore, while it continues in that direction, it will be 
the intereſt of every carter to go by Pollock, if che tolls 


were a ſhilling. 


Craig · Naught and Nielſon hills, and Pollock wood, 
are ſueh ſteep hills that they cannot poſſibly admit of 
carriages being ſo heavy loaded as the other road, and 


the commiſſioners will find, that the money expended 


on that road, in the preſent direction they have carried 
it, will not defray the expence of building a toll-houſe 
and gate, and pay the collectors wages. Thus while a 
very conſiderable ſum of money, expended in that road, 
is ſunk, Sir Robert Pollock, by a more judicious direc 
tion, reccives 10 per cent for the money laid out on the 
road by Pollock; the expence in making whereof, coſt 
not more than from 701. to 80l. per meaſured 0 
while the other colt 200. 

Ihe publick have no reaſon to doubt, from the great 
attention Sir Robert has paid to the intereſt of that part 
of the country, that ſo ſoon as the gentlemen in the ſhire 


of Ayr do agree to make the roads leading from Stews 
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arton to Irvin and Kilmarnock, that he will again ex- 

ert himſelf in removing every pull on that line of road, 

to make it the moſt commodious communication from 
Glaſgow to the Welt Sea that the natural ſituation of 

that country can admit of; by which means he will e- 


ſtabliſh and perpetuate ir, and add a conſiderable value 


to the whole eſtates through which it paſſes, and to 
whom the proprietors: of thoſe lands are greatly 1 in- 


debted. 


This circumſtance of tlie two roads, we hope, will 


ſufficiencly convince every commiſſioner, that all roads, 
carried in a direction over hills, with fudden and heavy 
pulls, can never anſwer the purpoſes of commerce. 
And that every carrier will avoid them, although 
free of all toll, it being more his intereſt to pay 6d. or 
8 d. at the curnpikes of a commodious road, while they 
gain by the additional quan tity of carriage, three or four 
ſhillings. 
And it may here be obſerved, that ſhort roads 1s not 
of ſo much publick utility as level ones; a horſe being 
more fatigued and ſtrained in pulling up a ſteep hill, 


of 30 or 40 yards, than if he had gone round 3 or. 4 


miles on a level road. 

In the road leading from Glaſgow. to Kilſyth, at te 
diſtance of half a mile from the town, you go up the 
one ſide and down the other of Peters: hill, being 1 foot 
in 12 for 200 yards on the one ſide, and 120 on the 


other, which might hay 1.avoided. by turn. 
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ing to rhe right round the bottom of the hill to Fle- 
mington, where they could have joined the preſent 
road near in a level; and, inſtead of going up that ſteep 
aſcent on Balgra- moor of 240 yards, chat riſes 1 in 12, 
they ought to have taken the skirt of the hill upon a 
a level, under the moor, above the Coltſton grounds, 
all che way to Cruechill; and, by going a little 
round (but in a ſhorter direction to Calder) you avoid 
any pull the whole way; or, by cutting down three or 
four yards of the skirt of che hill, you may land upon 


a level at che bottom, near the Crus houſes, where the 


preſent road makes char invincible — of 200 n 
long, of 1 in 8. | 
From Biſhop Bridge to Beek: yards you aſcend, for 
240 yards, 1 in 20, which may eaſily be remedied by 
throwing down a few yards of the top into the hob 
low, and by that means. every . yard of perpendicular 


height, thrown into the hollow, would make a diffe- 


rence of two yards as to its level. From that you go al- 
moſt north to Calder-kirk, and when you have got there 
you are only a few hundred yards farther eaſt, after tra- 
velling near two miles. From that to Kirkintilloch, 
the road goes 1n a proper direction; but to make it the 
moſt commodious for the communication it was in- 
tended, it ought to be carried in a ſtraight line from 
Biſhop Bridge to Kirkintulloch, which would have ſhort- 
ned the road above half che diſtance from Bilhop ** 


to Calder. 


. 
The pull on both ſides of the town of Kirkintilloch; 
being a riſe and fall fo 200 yards of 1 in 14, and ought 
to be turned round the skirt of the hill, on the n 
ſide, which would bring it to a level. 

From that you go to Inchbelly, but ought by no 
means to have croſfed the river there, but carried it in a 
ſtiraight line up the level ground by Shervey and Auch- 
mvole, and by that means ſaved about 2 miles in the 
length of the road, and that without any pull, there 
not being any rife of 1 foot in a hundred. But in croſ- 
fing Inchbelly- bridge you go northwards to Campſay, 
and deſcribe a circle to Kilſyth of near two miles round, 
and paſs over ſeveral hills and precipices of very heavy 
pulls, viz. Inchbelly- bridge riſes and falls, on an average, 

i foot in 10 for fifty yards; 

e riſes 1 in 10 for 120 yards; 

From that to Guinie burn 1 in 20 for 200 yards; 

Prom that a fall to the burn of 1 in 8 for 200 yards; 

Smithy hill, a gy riſe and fall, for 3 or 400 yards of 1 
1 2% 

At Kilſyth you no ſooner paſs hi coll but you a- 
fcend that unpardonable piece of road made over Barr- 
Hill, 70 yards of which riſe one in 7, 120 yards one 

m 8, 240 yards one in 103 and chen go don the denen 
ale. 260 yards of one in 9. 

T be whole might have been eaſily c by a 
gentle {weep round the hill, and joined the road on 


| horſe, will at any time load above 3 on his cart, that 
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the other ſide, nearly upon a level, and the expence of 


making would not have exceeded one third of that 
made over the hill. The reſt of the pulls, from that 
to Lonehead turnpike, are only ſhort ones of 1 in 15 
and 20, and may all be avoided by carrying the direc- 
tion of the road along the baſe of thoſe hills, over 
which it paſſes. But until that of Barr-hill is removed, 
it is of no conſequence, as the carter or waggoner will : 


find no difficulty in ſurmounting ſhort pulls of 1 in 


15 and 20, when he has aſcended a ſteep hill of 4 or 
500 yards, riſing from one in 7 to one in 10. 
Therefore unleſs the above alterations pointed out 
are made on that road, it cannot be conſidered in the 
light either of a ſhort or commodious road, leading 
from the Frith of Clyde to the Frith of Forth; but 


may remain in its preſent direction as a ſmall improve- 


ment of the old natural road, for the farmers to tran- 
ſport their produce to the call and weſt, lupportable 
by the ſtatute- work. 

In the road leading from (Glaſgow, by Cumbernauld, 
to Red-Burn bridge, you immediately, aſcend a preci- 
pice, called Gads- Hill, that is almoſt inacceſſible for 
carriages, by the long and heavy pulls on both ſides, 
that no double horſe-cart can draw ſo much, by one 
third, with the ſame caſe as he can do on the level. 
And it is certain, that no carter, for the ſake of his 
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he would do if the direction was in the low ground, 


below the hill. There is not a riſe of more than 3 or 
4 feet from the level of the preſent public road to Kil- 
ſych and Gads bridge, and that line of road conſider- 


ably ſhorter. 
You no ſooner paſs Gads bridge chan you aſcend 


: another ſtecp-hill ro Germingſton, which might eaſily 


have been avoided, by taking the ſlop of the hill on 


either ſide, which would bring you to Provan-Mill, 


nearly upon a level. 
At Milton you aſcend a hill with a conſiderable pull, 


and after that another with a greater, and go along a 
ridge of high-grounds, for a conſiderable way, and then 


go down a ſteep hill on the other ſide, while the old 


| line of road, at this place, is much better choſen than 


moſt in the country, as it turns to the left, along the 


skirt of the hill, ſo ſoon as the ſituation of the grounds 
will admit of it, and goes along the baſe of that ridge 


of hills by the ſide of the mols, and free of every pull, 


being almoſt a dead level. 
When you come to Garnkirk, where his encloſures 
approach too near for a turnpike. road, it will be neceſ- 


fary to level them on one ſide, — in ſome parts on 


both. . 
At Chriſton, within theſe few years, che old line of 


road is-encloſed that went down the ſlop of the hill to 


Burthlane- bridge, and the public road is turned down 
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a 1 hill, and carried up another called Wallflats- 
hill, where you go down the other fide, which is like- 
wiſc very ſteep to the aforeſaid bridge; by this means 
the direction of a public turnpike-road 1s turned round 
3 or 400 yards, for the ſake of making a ſquare inclo- 
ſure; and beſides the length of the line of road, there 
is added three conſiderable pulls, which was done with- 
out the approbarion of the truſtees. 
From Mullens burn to Craighead, along the ſide of 
Banheath park, there is a very ſtcep hill of 400 yards. 
long; on the other {ide of that hill a heavy pull, and a- 
nother at Craighead houſe. 
From Myvet to Poydret, a long and ſteep pull. 
Powdret and Loggie water often overflow the low 
grounds, in which the preſent road paſſes, for the ſpace 
of 5 or 600 yards, ſo as to render it impaſſable for tra- 
F vellers. By an eſtimate of three ſurveyers, appointed 
* by the Court of Seſſion, the expence of a bridge, with. 
the number of arches requiſite, would coſt 2100 J. 
From Loggie water to Chapelton, a pretty ſteep pull. 
of 60 yards; another very ſteep one below Broomlands, 
of the ſame length. 
A long pull by Langlands 1e and a little 
higher is a very heavy pull at Seafare, of 50 or 60 yards. 
From that you come to Cumbernauld parks, at the 
head of the Hole-brae, a ſteep hill of 5 or 6004eet-long,. 
l 7 70 or 80 of which riſes 1 foot i in 3; and, on an ave- 
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rage, the whole hill riſes 1 foot in 5, and from its ſitu- 
ation with glens and gullies on one fide, there is no al- 
tering of the preſent direction it is carried in. 

At the bottom of this hill is a ruinous bridge, wich 

a very ſteep hill up to the town of Cumbernauld. 
At the eaſt end of Cumbernauld is another ruinous 
bridge, and from which you aſcend a very ſteep pull, 
riſing 1 foot in 4 for 80 yards, and above that a long 
and heavy pull of 200 yards more, of one in 10. 

A little to the eaſt of Gateſide, a very ſteep pull for 
about 200 yards; and a lictle further, anorher of the 
ſame length. 

The Red Burn Brae at preſent rifes 1 foot in 6 for 
above 200 yards; bur by turning round the skirt of 
the hill, and going in the hollow part of the adjacent 
field, until you join the preſent road a little from the 
preſent toll gate, it may be made to the level of _—\ 


I foot in 20. 


From the above deſcription of this line al road 1t 
will plainly appear, that the truſtees acted very pru- 
dently in not making a road that they were fully ſatis- 

| fied could not be of public utility. 
It may not be improper to add here to the foregoing 
remarks on the roads leading to Glaſgow, the inconve- 
nience ariſing within the town of Glaſgow to carriages 
entering at the town-head, or brought from the other 


quarters to the town-head, from that ſteep hill called 
D 3 | 
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the Bell of the Brace. This inconvenience has been 
long felt, and loudly complained of, and yet it is won- 


derful that no ſtep has been hitherto taken to remove 


it, eſpecially as an caſy * is at hand, and very 
practicable. 

There is nothing can be more injudicious chan the 
uſual practice, in this country, of leaving the turnpike- 
roads uncovered, by which means the carriages, in a 
few years, cut through the foundation. 

The whin, or gray porphyry, that pave our ſtreets, 
are not ſufficient to ſupport heavy loaded carriages, 
without being often out of repair; and in narrow ſtreets 
when loaded carts paſs in one conſtant tract, (a prac- 


_ tice peculiar to all carters in Scotland, who ſeldom or 


never quarter their ground, if they can find an old tract 
or rut to go in, ) they cut them quite through, as may 
be ſeen in that ſtreet leading from the North-Weſt 
church in Glaſgow, to the ſtone quaries, where thoſe 
heavy loaded carriages have cut that hard pavement 
in gutters of five and ſix inches deep. 

Therefore the free-ſtone, with which the foundation 
of our roads are laid, cannot poſſibly ſtand any time, 
when uncovered, and mult immediately produce the 
efftéts that appear every where on the roads near the 
town, and particularly on that leading to Kilſych, che 
reparation of which will coſt very liccle ſhort of mak- 
ing a new line of road in its natural direction. 
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The foundation of a road being only intended to 
ſupport the covering from being preſſed into the clay 
or ſoil, but by no means ought to be left bare and cur 
through, which muſt render a turnpike road much 
worſe than any other, and endanger the horſes legs, 
when they link chrough che foundation, of being brok- 
en, in pulling them out of ſuch holes, whoſe ſides are 

lined with ſtone, eſpecially if a horſe is going at any 
ſpeed, by which the weight of his body 1s thrown for- 
ward before he can diſengage his feet, and renders ſuch 
roads, of all others, che moſt dangerous for travelling, 
and on which no perſon can, with ſafety to himſelf or 
his horſe, go at any other rate than a foot pace, who, 
In a country road equally _ would go on at a ſmart 


_ rrof, 


Therefore whatever expence may be neceſſary to 
keep a turnpike road well covered, and free of every 
hole or hollow, wherein water can ſettle, it will be 
found from experience that doing otherwiſe will coſt 
the truſtees double and triple the ſum in the end, and 
by ſuch management, it will ſoon be in a ruinous con- 
dition, to the great diſadvantage of trade and com- 
merce, by an additional expence of carriage, during 
that ſituation; and the repairing of it will colt a ſum 
equal to its firſt forming. 

It therefore appears abſolutely neceſſary, chat all 
turnpike- roads ſhould be kept well covered. And as 
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contractors ſeldom conſider the truſtees or the public, 
but in how far they can have an advantageous bargain; 
Few of them ſeem either to underſtand the proper me- 
thod of keeping them in repair, or of doing that at the 
leaſt expence; as they generally let them be too far 
gone before they think it neceſſary to do any thing to 


them, and that is often done in the ſummer, without 


paying any attention to them during the winter; in 
which ſeaſon they are moſtly damaged, owing to their 
want of knowledge, at leaſt of their own intereſt. 


Whereas, if they employed a man at weekly wages, 


on a line of road of 1, 2, 3, or 4 miles, according to its 
nearneſs or diſtance from a conſiderable town, for the 


repairs upon that road, and furniſh him with ſufficient 
quantities of materials, laid down by a carter all along 
its ſides, and furniſh him with a hand cart to remove 


it according as it was neceſſary, to fill up all ruts and 


ſuch places as any water could ſettle on. By this means 
it would be always kept dry, and not liable to be broke 
into holes as all roads muſt neceſſarily be, wherein wa- 


ter is allowed to ſertle and ſink down to che foun- 


dation. 


during the winter; and if that is properly atended to, 
during that ſeaſon, they will receive very little damage 


in the ſummer; and by filling up every lictle hole at firſt 


And when heavy-loaded waggons make the leaſt 
rut, to fill them up immediately, and keep them ſmooth , 
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wich a ſmall quantity of materials, the turnpike· roads 


would always continue equally good, and the price of 
carriage uniformly the ſame in the winter as the ſum- 
mer. 
Contracts on roads would be much more advantage- 
ous to the truſtees, if, inſtead of paying ſo much a 
mile for keeping them in repair, they paid the contrac- 


tor a certain ſum for each cart or waggon load of ma- 


terials he laid on it; and to agree with ſome common 
labourer, in the neighbourhood of that road, at ſo much 

a · week, for laying them on in proper places, and mak- 
ing ruts to diſcharge off the water; then the whole 
ſum of money expended on that road, would be for 


materials only, and if properly diſtributed by their own 


ſervants, would be a great ſaving in the article of ex- 
pence, as well as of great public utility, by the good 
roads it mult naturally produce. 
Having endeavoured to ſhow of what i importance 
trade is to national proſperity, and in what manner it 
connects the intereſt of the landed gentleman and mer- 
chant; in what reſpects good roads become beneficial to- 
trade and agriculture; and how far an injudicious con- 


duct of them may defeat this intention: it remains to- 


be evinced, what immediate advantages reſult to the 


public from an eaſy and ſhort communication betwixt 
the Friths of Forth and Clyde. 


By this medium all che manufactures of the welt. 
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country, and the produce of America, brought into 
theſe parts, will ſind a cheap conveyance to market, 
whether to the inhabitants of Scotland on the eaſt coaſt, 

or for exportation to London and elſewhere- On the 
other hand, the inhabitants of the weſt will be ſupplied 
wich theſe articles required from London, Germany, 

Denmark, Sweden and Ruſſia; alſo with the produc- 
tions of our own country requiſite for manufactures, or 
exportation to the Britiſh colonies in America, fuch as 
white and brown linens, Oſnaburghs, yarns, and ſtock- 
ings; but above all, and what is of the greateſt conſe- 
quence, their being ſupplied in is that of grain and 
meal. As this article in moſt years, can be had in a- 
bundance from the north country, it ſurely concerns 
us to purchaſe it there, rather than any where elſe, if 
it can be delivered to the conſumers upon nearly equal 
terms with what it can be imported from England or 
Ireland. That great ſums have been ſent out of the 
kingdom, for ſome years paſt, in order to purchaſe, in 
theſe places, is a melancholy truth, which, it is hoped, 

will be prevented hereafter. 

The conſtant exportation of coals, caſt metal, &c. 
from Carron to all the parts of Scotland on this fide the 
Orkneys, will enable them to lay down grain of all kinds 
at Carron Wharf nearly as cheap as at thoſe ports, as 
it will come in return in place of balaſt. Therefore this 
eaſy and cheap communication from the north of Scot- 
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land, by a reduction of two ſhillings per load in freight 


and carriage, will induce the farmers in the north 
country to make the raiſing of grain more an object of 
their attention, being aſſured of a market at home, to 
which before acceſs was denied, 1 upon very une- 


qual terms. 


In caſes of this nature it cannot be pen that 


perfect demonſtration can be given of the truth; how- 
ever, it is preſumed that an attention to the foregoing, 
and examination of the following calculations (which 

we are ſatisfied are rather under than exceeding the 
truth) will be ſufficient to convince every unprejudiced 
perſon, and every well-wiſher to his country, of the u- 


tility (as well in a public as in a private view) of the 


line of communication being conducted agreeable to 
the plan of Meſſ. Barry and Shepherd, as the eaſieſt and 
ſhorteſt betwixt the Friths of Forth and Clyde. 


Crascow, Jan. 1766. 
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"Now MATE of the preſent Carriages between the City of Glaſgow and the Frith of 


Forth, with the Savings on tranſporting Merchandize from Borrowſtounneſs and 
Carron, by the Roads through _—_—_— and 4 * the New Intended Road by 
Red- burn and Loggie. water. 


BO-NESS. 25 G A R N WM 


Road. ; Old road, Ne road. 
Preſent Preſent Intended 
Price. | Price. | Price, 


7 | ks kk S6. v4 E-aSe us 1. . 
imo. ABSTRACT of an average of 

10 years importation of corn, 

meal, &c. from 1752 t-to 1762, 

taken from the cuſtom-houſe of 

Borrowſtounneſs, viz. 

53920 load imported 

16368 growth of Stirling, &c. 


69388 at 8 to the ton is 8673 at 234 10118 100 184 7950 3 0 134 3780 oo 0 


2do. Twenty-four ſhips of 150 tons 
each, trade between London and 
Leith, Borrowſtounneſs and Car- 
ron. Allow only ſix ſhips to come 
down full, and go up half full. Six 
ſhips make 24 voyages per annum, 
which at 150 tons 


3600 downwards 
and one-half 1800 upwards | | 
| $400 tons at 234 6300 000 184 4950 000 134 3600 00 0 
ztio. Goods imported from, and ex- | , 
ported to, all the other ports on the 
ea't, from Yarmouth to Orkney, a- 5 
5 mounting to 1800 tons at 234 2100 00 © 184 16550000 134 IOO oo 0 
4to. Iron, deals, pot-aſhes, hemp, flax, 
flax ſced, and country carriages, a- 


mounting to 1000 tons at 23 4 1166 13 4 18 4 916 13 4 134 6686 13 4 
Preſent annual carriage 3 19685 3 4 15466 18 4 11248 13 4 
Preſent ſaving by Carron = - . * - 4218 5 o 

19685 3 4 


Saving by Carron, intended new road - — — — — - 8436 10 0 


— 


The Number of carriages Employed on the Roads from the Frith | 


of Forth to the Frith of Clyde. viz. 


From the town of Falkirk 60 Double Carts. : 

20 Single 10 =; 
Stirling 10 
Borrowſtounneſs 10 

Kilſyth and Kirkintilloch 20 

Larbert and Dermy 16 
_ Glaſgow &c. 20 

14 


Suppoſe no more to each cart 
than a loading and a half 
weekly at 20 Ct. Wt. the 
loading is — 188 tons at 238. 4d. 13286. 
Add Carſe farmers, farm corn, 
ſingle carts and horſes 
one half 5694 at 23 46d: 6643. 


| . 19929 
At this rate the carters can only acquire as follows, 
The expence of a double cart and 2 horſes at 1 s. 2 d. 


per day each for 1 week is 8 16s. 4d. 
A man living abroad 3 days 8 
Turnpikes coming and going ä =» 
Tear and wear of horſe and carts, , greaſe, Sc. at 18. 7 
1 


Cartage of 3 o Ct, 2. is i 


— — — — — —— —ñ — 1 — D——T———— ĩůĩ( —— — — —— —— — 


1 8 
The Number of Meaſured Miles from Borrowſtounneſs and Car- | 
ron by the Old and New Road leading to the City of Glaſ- ; 
gow. — 


_ Borrowſtounnels, Carron. 
99 N New rcad, Old road. New road. Old road, | | 
From Borrowſtounneſs to Loanhead 13 * | 
From Loanhead to Glaſgow 4 BY | | 


_ Miles 26 4 
From Borrowſtounneſs to Falkirk _ 8 


From thence to Inchbelly- bridge 14 11 

From Inchbelly- bridge to Glaſgow _ 98 1 
1 Miles 1 1 
From Glaſgow to Redburn 12 
From Redburn to Carron vt | 
From thence to the wharff 5 | 
Miles — mh | 

From Glaſgow to Loanhead by Kilſyth 16 | 


From thence to Carron wharf Es 6x 


Miles | 224 


©. 


The number of pulls in the preſent road leading from ſn to * by. 


Kilſyth, in tne ſpace of ten computed miles. 


| Yards. Yards. 
Peters: hill riſes 1 in 12 for 200 
Ditto falls in the ſame proportion, 1 in 12 for 120 
Fulton's Folly at 8 Muir riſes 1 in 12 for 240 
Cruchill falls 1 in 8 for 200 
Biſhop- bridge to Beer - yards riſes 1 in 20 for 240 
Kirkintilloch on the weſt and eaſt riſes and falls 1 in 14 200 200 
Inchbelly- bridge | riſes and falls 1 in 10 50 50 
Inch- wood riſes 1 in 10 120 | 
From that to Guinie-burn riſes 1 in 20 200 
From thence falls to the Burn 1 in 8 200 
Smithy hill, a long pull, riſes and falls 1 in 18 or 20 350 350 
Eaſt of Kilſyth toll · bar, a ſteep pull up, riſes 1 in 7 70 
From thence towards the middle riſes 1 in 8 I20 
From that to the top of the hill riſes 1 in 10 240 
From the foot to the top of the ſame hill falls 1 in 9 | 2860 
2030 1380 
The riſes and falls on the new line of road propoſed by Meſſ. 
Barry and Shepherd, from Glaſgow to Logic water, farm 
of Weſter Ardrie and Red Burn-bridge. | 
From Red Burn-bridge to where it joins the turnpike-road 
leading to Glaſgow, | a riſe of 1in 20 for 250 
To Mainhead, in one direction, a riſe of 1 in 30 c | D 
in another direction, a riſe of 1 in 40 5 or 0 
At Craigharbert a fall of 1 in 20 for 0 
| | | | 55 80 


The whole road from that to Glaſgow is free of every pull, and is almoſt level. 


N. B. It's ws of notice, that, in proportion to the acclivity of any a 
the force mult be increaſed, or the weight diminiſhed, in order to carry the load up. 
Conſidered in the later view, the following diminution of weights is requiſite, 


© 2 ) 


In an aſcenſion of one foot in twenty feet 140 lib. diminution. 


1 ditto in 18 155 
1 ditto in 16 175 
1 1 200 
LR 233 
WE Aw 280 
x26 * 350 
„ 7 400 
„ 6 466 
3 5 560 
4 —_ 
I 


3 
The above calculation being founded on a 3 of the load being one tun, 
and the carriage 5 Ct. 


/ 

a 3 5 
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